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PILGRIM had been travelling © 
Pia in many lands, and had sat by 
many a fountain, and talked to many 
persons, old and young, of high and holy 
things. He was now returning to his 
home, and his soul was full of sweet hope 
and expectation. Years had passed away 
since he had looked upon the beloved 
faces of his brethren and friends; there- 
fore he made all the speed he could. But 
while he was still among the mountains, 
night overtook him, and it became very 
‘dark, so dark that he could not see the - 
staff in his own hand. And when he 


came down from the hills into the valley, 


Bre, 
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he wandered from the path, and did not 
know whether to go to the right or to the 


left, and he was very sorrowful, and sighed, a 


“Oh that a man would meet me who 
might lead me into the right way! how 
thankful would I be to him!” Thus he 
spoke, and stood still irresolutely, waiting 
for some one to guide him. 

While the lost pilgrim stood thus, full 
of doubt and disquietude, behold there 
gleamed afar off a flickering light in the 
darkness, and its radiance appeared plea- 
sant in the darkness of the night. 

“Blessed be thou, cried he, “thou 
messenger of peace! Thou dost an- 
nounce to me that living beings are near! 
Thy gentle light appears to me, in the 
darkness of the night, lovely as a morn- 
ing dawn!” 3 
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He hastened with rapid steps towards 
the gleam in the distance, and thought to 
meet the man who carried the light. But, 
in truth, it was but a will-o-the-wisp, a 
faint light that arose from the swamp and 
flickered over a standing pool. And he 
wandered on towards the edge of an 
abyss. 

Suddenly a voice behind him cried 
Outs: | 

“Stop, or you are a dead man!” © 

He stood still and looked round. It 
was the voice of a fisherman calling to 
him from his boat. Then he cried, 


“Why should I not follow the friendly 


light? I ama wanderer, and have lost 
my way. } , 
“ A friendly light!” cried the fisher- 


man; “dost thou speak thus of the 
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Good Counsel. 


treacherous glimmer that lures the wan- 
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dererto his ruin? Outof the fetid swamps 
comes forth the nightly vapour that imi- 
tates the glow of the friendly light. Look 
how flickering it moves to and fro, the 
evil thing, born of darkness and night!” 
And even as he spoke the treacherous 
light flickered-and went out, | 
And now the will-o-the-wisp was ex- 
tinguished, and the traveller thanked the 
fisherman, with words of hearty gratitude, 
for his safety. Then the fisherman said, 
“ Should a man leave another in error, - 
and not lead him into the right way? 
Let us both thank God: I, that’ He 
chose me as the instrument to do a good 
deed; and you, that it was providentially 
ordered that I should be in my boat, on 
the water, at this hour.” 
Then the good-natured fisherman came 
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forth out of his boat, and accompanied the 
pilgrim part of his way, and then put him 
in the right path by which he might reach 
his home. The pilgrim now wandered 
on with a cheerful mind, and presently 
he beheld the light of his home shining 
upon him, doubly welcome since he had 
passed through danger and error to reach 
it. He knocked, and the little door was 
opened; and his brothers and sisters, and 
all his family, came and hung upon his 
neck, and kissed him, and wept for joy. 


Lhe Flappy Family. 


THE CARNATIONS 
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away the store of bleached linen in the 
great press that stood in the store-room, 
and now they were resting from their 
work in an arbour. 

“Oh, mother, won't you give each of 
us a flower-bed, that we may have it for 
our very own—one for me, and one for 
sister? And then each can attend to 
his own.” 

Thus said little Fred to his mother; — 
and the kind mother granted the petition, 
and gave each of the children a flower- 
bed full of beautiful carnations. And the 
children were very glad, and said, “ When 
the carnations bloom, how splendid that 
will be!” For it was not yet the time 
when the carnations are in flower, and 
they had onlyjust got little buds uponthem. 

But little Fred became very impatient 
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in his mind, and could not wait for the 
flowering-time to come, and he wished 
that his bed might be in flower before 
any of the others. 

He went and looked at the buds, and 
touched them with his hands, and was 
very glad when he saw how here and 
there a red or pink streak of petal peeped 
forth from the green calyx. But it seemed 
too long for him to wait. Fred pulled 
open the buds, and loosened the petals 
from one another, and spread them out. 
Then he cried out, “ Look, my carna- 
tions are in bloom!” But when the sun © 
came up, the flowers drooped their heads 
and seemed to mourn, and before noon 
had come, they were all faded and wi- 
thered. And the boy sat down and wept 
for them. 
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But his mother said, 

“You impatient child! may this be 
the last of your pleasures that you destroy 
by your own fault. Then you will not 
have paid too dearly for learning the great 
and valuable lesson, ‘how to wait. ” 
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iC HE sun had just risen, and dis- 
iy ~~ played his beautiful shining orb 
the heavens; and he sent out his 
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beams far away through the whole land, 
to awaken the sleepers everywhere. | 
_ A ray came to the bird, and the bird 
sprang up quickly from her nest, and 
soared up high in the air, and sang her 
song of praise, and rejoiced in the fresh 
morning hour. 

A second ray came to the little hare, 
and woke him up; and he did not stop 
long to rub his eyes, but ran away out of 
the forest into the meadow, and spied 
about to find the tenderest grass and the 
sweetest flowers for his breakfast, for he 
was a dainty little fellow. | 

And a third ray fell upon the poultry- 
house. Then the cock crowed, and the 
hens and chickens Jumped down from 
their roosts, and ran about in the 

yard, clucking noisily as they looked for 


> 
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food or went into their nests to lay 


eggs, 
A fourth ray came to the little pigeons, 


and they began cooing to one another, for 
the door of the dovecot was still fastened : 
but as soon as the door opened, they all 
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flew out and away into the field, and 
they soon found a bed of peas, and _be- 
gan to pick them up. 

And a fifth ray fell upon the little bee, 
and forth she came out of her hive, and © 
brushed the dust from her wings, and flew 
away, humming, over the blossoms in the 
bushes, and through the trees of the forest, 
to bring home honey. 

There was a ray, too, that came to the 
bed of the marmot, and wanted to wake 
him; but he would not get up. He only 
turned over on the other side and snored, 
while all the others were working their 
hardest. | 

For even the bright sunbeams cannot 
persuade him who 1s lazy to leave his bed 
and go to work as he ought. 


THE VOICE OF JUDGMENT. 


if Al ; RICH man, named Chryses, 
biz-fts §=ordered his servants to drive a 
poor widow and her children out of one 
of his houses, because she could not pay | 
the yearly rent. When the servants came, 
the widow said, | 

“Oh! give me a little time. Rohe 
your lord may have pity upon me. I will 
go to him, and entreat him.” 

So the woman went to the rich man, 
with her four children, and one of them 
was very ill. And they all begged hard 
that they might not be cast forth. But 
Chryses said, 

“ T will not take back the order I have — 
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The Poor Widow. 
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given, unless, indeed, you pay your debt 
funedite 

Then the mother wept bilterly and 
said, 

“Alas! in providing for a sick child, 
I have spent all my money, and have 
been hindered from earning more.’ 

And the children begged with their 
mother that they might not be driven 
away. | 

But Cheese turned away Goin them, 
and went into his garden-house, and lay 
down upon cushions to rest, as was his 
custom. It was a very hot day; and 
close by the garden-houseastream flowed, 
which spread coolness around; and the 
stillness wasso great that scarcely a breath 
of wind stirred. 


Then Chryses heard the whispering of 
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the reeds bythe waterside, and it appeared 
to him like the wailing of the sick child 
_of the poor widow, whom he had turned 
into the road; and he was restless upon 
~ his couch. | 

Then he listened to the rushing of the 
river, and he seemed to be on the shore ~ 
of an endless sea; and he tossed to and 
fro on his pillow. | 

And when he listened again, there 
sounded from afar the thunder of a rising 
storm; and it seemed to him as if he 
heard the voice of judgment. 

Then suddenly he rose up, and hurried - 
home to his house, and ordered his ser- 
vants to open the house to the poor widow. 
But she had gone away into the forest 
with her children, and was nowhere to be 
found. In the meantime the storm had 
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: The Thunderstorm. 


come on, and it thundered, and a heavy. 


rain was falling; and Chryses soul was 
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heavy within him, and he wandered to 
and fro. 
The next day Chryses heard that the 


sick child had died in the forest, and that 
the mother had gone away with the rest. 


Then his garden, his hall, and his couch . 


were all hateful to him, and the rushing 
of the cooling stream delighted him no 
more. © 

Soon afterwards Chryses fell sick, and 
in the raging of his fever he continually 
heard the whispering of the reeds, and 
the rushing of the stream, and the hollow 
rumbling of the approaching storm. And 


- thus he died. 


THE WISE JUDGE. 


3 4 me N avillagein an Eastern land dwelt 
ez Salon, a worthy old shepherd, 
wh had led forth the sheep to pasture 
for many years. I say 4d, for in Eastern 
countries the shepherd does not drive 
the sheep before him, but walks before 
them, and they follow him gladly. Salon 
had managed, by great frugality, to save 
enough money to buy two young camels ; 
and he intended to keep these creatures - 
till they grew large and strong, and then 
to sell them in the capital city, which lay 
a few leagues from his village, and where 
the merchants were always ready to buy 
strong camels to use as beasts of burden, 


T BOLI ON 
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to carry men or merchandise across the 
wide sandy deserts. 

One day Salon drove his two young 
camels out into the fields that they might 
graze. It was a very hot day, and, over- 
come by the burning rays of the sun, the 
old man fell fast asleep under a great 
tree. Some time after, he was awakened 
by a friendly man, a passer-by, who saw 
that the shadow had moved away from 
Salon's head, and feared that the old man 
might come to harm if he slept in the 
full rays of the burning noonday sun. 
Salon thanked the friendly passenger for 
waking him, and sprang hastily up and 
looked round him; but what was his 
surprise and grief when he found that 
one of his young camels was gone! A 
bad man had passed by, and, seeing the 
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The Good Friend. 


two creatures left without a keeper, had 
managed to lure one of them away. 
When poor old Salon recovered a little 
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from his bewilderment, he began to think 
within himself what he should do to get 
his camel back. He reflected that the 
thief; whoever he might be, would take 
the camel away to some distance, and try 
to get rid of it as soon as he could, for 
fear of discovery, and that most likely he 
would make his way to the city, and try 
to sell the camel there. Accordingly, he 
gave the remaining camel into the care 
of a neighbour, whose cottage was close 
by, and whom he knew to be an honest 
man, and grasping his staff, he started off 
as fast as possible towards the city in 
pursuit of the thief. 

It was getting late in the afternoon 
when Salon reached the city, and he 
went at once to the Court-house, where a 
judge noted for his justice and wisdom 
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was hearing causes. The judge directed 
an officer to go with Salon through the 
streets and public places of the city, to 
see if they could get any tidings of the 
missing property ; and, sure enough, in 
-the market-place they met a man leading 
by the halter a young camel, which Salon 
at once pronounced to be his. The man 
vehemently denied this; but the officer 
arrested him, and half an hour later the 
thief, and the defrauded man, and the 
camel stood together in the presence of 
the judge. 

Then the judge looked at the man 
who had offered the camel for sale, and 
said to him, 

“Friend, this worthy old shepherd 
tells me the camel thou hast there with 
thee is not thine, but his, stolen from 
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him this day in the fields while he 
slept.” 

“T say that his words are false,” cried 
the robber. “I myself have reared the 
beast, and have this day driven it to the 
market-place, that I might sell it and 
obtain the reward for my trouble.” 

“Oh, shame upon thee!” exclaimed 
Salon. “ How canst thou so impudently 
deny thy evil action? I was sleeping by 
the wayside when thou didst drive away © 
my camel from me. The camel is mine.” 

Thus they reproached each other, each 
one declaring that the other was trying 
to cheat him, and at first the judge knew 
not how to decide between them. At 
length he thought of a plan. He said 
to Salon, 


“Take off thy cloak, and lend it to 
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me, and it shall lead us to the truth.” 

Salon did as the judge commanded 
him. The judge took the cloak, and 
threw it over the head and neck of the 
young camel. Then he turned to the 
thief, and said, 

“Tell me how old is thy camel.’ 

The thief answered that the camel 
was four months old, and Salon cried 
out that it was more than six months. 

Then the judge said to the thief, 

“Now answer my second question. 
I have observed that the young camel is 
blind of one eye. Tell me, therefore, 
immediately which eye this is? Then 
the camel shall be thine, and I shall 

know that this shepherd hath accused 
_ thee falsely.” 

This question embarrassed the thief 
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greatly. He looked at the covered head _ 
of the camel, which was striving to shake 


off the garment that had been thrown 
over it; but the officer held the end of 
the cloak firmly about the camel’s neck, 
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so that no one could see an inch of its 
head, much less look at its eyes. 
“Well,” said the judge, “in which eye 
is the camel blind?” 

Then the thief put on the best coun- 
tenance he could, and said, boldly, 

“ My camel is blind in the right eye.” 

He spoke this at a venture, hoping 
he might have the good luck to guess 
right. | 

“ And what dost thou say concerning 
this matter, my friend?” asked the judge, 
turning to Salon; and Salon immediately 
cried out, 

“ My camel is not blind in either 
eye: 

Then the judge caused the covering 
to be taken off from the camel's head, 
and looked sternly at the robber. 
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“ Behold, thou wicked man!” he said, 
“the creature's eyes are both sound.” 

Then the thief was ashamed, and had 
not a word to say in his own defence. 
He was led away to suffer the punish- 
‘ment of his wicked deed: and Salon 
thanked the wise judge for his help, and 
drove his camel joyfully home, resolving 
as he went that in future he would not 
fall asleep by the wayside in the heat of 
the sun. 
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TRUE COURAGE. 


BAN a little cottage on the outskirts 
pass of a great town lived a poor 
RES, who worked very hard with her 
needle, to maintain her two children, a 
boy and a girl. Both children deserved 
the love their kind mother bestowed- 

upon them, for they were industrious, 
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_and obedient, and modest in their wishes; 
they tried to do their duty, and feared 
God. The boy, little James, especially, 
was a very good little fellow, and was 
well liked by all who knew him. He 
had a long way to go to get to his school, 
and plenty of lessons to learn both there 
and at home; yet it was he who split 
the wood for his mother, and carried 
water into her kitchen, and helped her 
in every way, to save her as much trouble 
as possible. ~ 

In the evening the two children gene- 
rally sat one on each side of their mother, 
who was always. sewing or knitting dili- 
gently. Then James worked away at 
his tasks for the following day, or gave 
his sister a reading or a writing lesson; 
while she, on her part, knitted or mended 
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stockings for her good mother, as well 
-as she could manage it. But sometimes, 
when the holes in James’s stockings had 
attained a formidable size, she would feel 
called upon to read him a lecture on the 
subject. Perhaps in this fashion: 

_“ Now, James, do look what a terrible 
hole this is! Why, I can put my fist 
through it! That’s because you are 
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always jumping and running, instead of 
walking quietly. I knit and knit, and 
mend and mend, and find everything 
torn, over and over again; and there sa 
hole in your shoe already, though you ve 
had that pair such a short time.” 
Then the mother looked up with a | 
smile, and said, 

“My little daughter, you should not 
be so hard upon James; let the good 
fellow jump and runas much as he likes, 
for I am sure he’s always ready to jump 
for us or to run anywhere to save us 
trouble, whenever he can go on an errand 
and save me either time or money. I am 
quite willing to pay for his shoes, so I 
don't think you will grudge your trouble 
in mending his stockings, will you, my 
love ?” | : 
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Annie nodded assent, and felt ashamed 
of her own petulance. Poor James had 
turned quite red, and, with tears in his 
eyes, he said, © ) 
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“T’m sure I don’t want to give you 
any trouble, Annie, and [ll try and 
make my things wear longer.” 


“Why, you see, James, said Annie, 
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“] didn't mean exactly that you are not 
to jump or run any more; only dont 
make the holes quite so large. I think 
you can manage that, my boy.” 

One summer morning, James had 
gone out to buy vegetables for their 
frugal dinner. ‘Though it was early, 
there was a crowd in the streets. The 
boy had often to jump aside, sometimes — 
to avoid a cart or waggon, sometimes 
to make way for a porter carrying a 
burden. At last he reached the market- 
place safely, with his little supply of 
money in his pocket. His mother had said, 

‘“ Buy some vegetables for our dinner, 
—peas, or beans, or cabbage, I don't care 
what, but let it be cheap; you know how - 
much we require, and I can trust you to 
market well for us.” 
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It was quite a pretty scene on the 
market-place. In one part sat long rows 
of women selling fruit, with their baskets 
before them, full of beautiful cherries, and 
apricots, and raspberries; and near them 
were flower-sellers, with pretty stands, 
decorated with bright fragrant flowers. 
James could not resist going a little out 
of his way, to feast his eyes, child-like, 
upon all these glories; but then he reso- 
lutely remembered the business he had 
in hand, and ran across to the place 
where the vegetable-sellers sat; and there 
he found more than a hundred baskets, 
containing everything that could be re- 
quired in that line. | 

So James stood looking gravely at the 
various baskets, and civilly inquiring the 
price of beans, and peas, and cabbages ; 
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and, as he was known to most of the 
women, he received civil answers from 
all to his questions. He was absorbed. 
in considering the question as to what 
he should buy, and balancing the rela- 
tive merits of beans and peas, when a 
carman appeared, driving his cart rather 
faster than he should have done in such 
a throng. Either he did not observe 
the boy, or took it for granted he would 
get. out of the way. Inamoment the 
_ projecting nave of the wheel struck poor 
James on the shoulder; he staggered 
and fell, and the wheel passed over his: 
foot. : 

At the shriek of pain and terror he 
gave, a number of people came running 
up; and a well-dressed man took him in 
his arms, and said, kindly, 
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The Carman. 


“Be quiet, my little man. 


what has happened. Where do you feel 


pain 


re 
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“My foot! oh, my foot!” replied the 
boy, with a low moan. 

“Come, my child,” said the stranger, 
“T will carry you home to your parents, 
and you will feel better there.” | 

“You cannot do that, dear sir, an- 
swered James; “my mother lives a long 
way from here.” 

“No matter for that,” said the gentle- 
man. “I |l carry you; yousare not 
heavy.” 
James looked up heutale to he 
kind stranger; he said not a word, but 
tears rolled down his cheeks. But just 
as the gentleman began carrying him 
away, he said, anxiously, 

“My basket! Where is my basket ?” 

A woman, who was selling vegetables, - 
undertook to take care of the basket; 
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and the strange gentleman went away 
with James, after learning from the lad 
the name and number of the street where 
his mother lived. 

On the way James remained quiet, 
as if he felt no pain, though he suffered 
severely; but the courageous child did — 
not want to trouble his benefactor. At 
length they reached the house. 

_“ Here my mother lives,” said James, 
“and I thank you very, very much, kind 
sir; but please to put me down in the 
house at the foot of the stairs.” | 

“But what are you going to do?” 
asked the friendly hed oh “You can- 
not walk.” 

“Oh! yes, dear sir ; if you’ll only put 
me down at the foot of the stairs, I'll 
manage to get to the top with my lame 
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foot. My poor mother would be so 
much frightened to see me carried home 
to her in this way.” \ 

‘The strange gentleman was silent for 
a moment; then he carried the boy to 
the foot of the stairs, kissed him on the 
forehead, and said, | 

“You are a brave little fellow, and 
God will not forsake you.” 

James once more heartily thanked 
his kind friend; and when the stranger 
went away, he began boldly to creep up- 
stairs. Many times he had to stop and 
rest, many times he felt ready to cry out 
for help, but the thought of his mother 
kept him silent. 

Slowly the boy toiled up on his trouble- 
some journey. His mother was in her 


kitchen. Thither he betook himself, 
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groping his way by the wall; and his 
_ mother, who was standing by the hearth, 
did not see James until end already 
~ sunk down in a chair that stood in the 
eeien | 

“You have been a long time away to- 
day, Jamie,” said his mother; “and where 
is your basket? But,” he continued, 
when she noticed his suffering face, “what 
ails my dear boy? Have you hada fall, 
James? Or have you perhaps lost the 
“money?” 5 

She came up to the lad. Then he 


threw his arms round her neck, and 


cried bitterly, but only for a moment. 


Thereupon he told everything, with many 
protestations that his mother would be 
sure to have the basket back again, and 
that he had the money in his pocket. 
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Alarmed and agitated, James's mother 
at once took the shoe from the poor 
little foot, and began to cut off the stock- 
ing. James could hardly speak for pain, 
but he managed to whisper, 

“ Mother — that 1s — quite a new — 
sock! 

“Never mind,” replied his mother. 
“T will gladly buy you others, my good 
little boy and my comfort.” 

When the stocking had been taken 
off, the whole foot appeared blue and 
swollen; and the little toe had been com- 
pletely crushed off, and hung by a frag- 
ment of skin. The mother took the boy 
up tenderly in her arms and laid him on 
his bed; and then she went off at once 
for a surgeon. 

The process of binding up a foot 
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caused James great pain; but he sup- 
pressed his complaints, and, when all 


Fames and his Mother. 


was over, went fast asleep, for he-was 


thoroughly exhausted. Little Annie, wha 
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ia béen incoseolable at her Gran jam 
mishap, sat down with her work at his 
bed-side, with a little branch to keep the 
flies from teasing him. When James 
woke up from his sleep, she said, 
smiling, 

“Don't fret, Jamie. Mother has got 
her basket back already; and I'll knit you 
a new stocking; and we re going to have 
beans for dinner to-day; and mother has 
bought some beautiful sweet cherries for — 
you. I'll go and bring them. | 

She ran away, and presently returned 
with a little plate full of cherries. James 
smiled, and then sighed, and took a 
cherry; but the second he put in Annie's 
mouth. The little girl would have 
resisted this arrangement; but James 
declared he would eat none at all unless — 
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they shared together, as they had always 


- been used to do. 


James was obliged to be in bed for 
some time, and Annie could hardly bear 


_ tosee her usually active brother stretched 


so helpless on his couch» 

“Oh! James,” she often said, “ how 
glad I shall be tosee the first great hole 
you tread in your stocking !” 

When James took his cap for the first 
time after his accident, to go out again, 
little Annie sprang joyfully about him, 
crying, 

“Now my dear Jamie’s going out 
again! Now my dear Jamie’s going 
out again! Mind you run well, Jamie, 
and enjoy yourself; but where there are 
very pointed stones, you had better walk 
_ slowly; though, indeed, I'd rather mend 
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and knit stockings for you all day than 
see you lying on the bed not wanting 
any. 

The words of the strange man were 
fulfilled. Never during his whole life 
did James feel forsaken by the Heavenly 
Father, whose precepts he kept before 
his eyes; and the brave boy became a 
brave good man. 
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Cold Winter. 


SPRING WALK WITH 
GRANDMAMMA. 


COLD winter had gone by, and 


old and young welcomed with 
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rays of the sun, which melted the last 
lingering heaps of snow on the fields and 
hills. It was one of those lovely spring 
mornings which glide lovingly over the. 
earth, refreshing and renewing all crea- 
tion. 

Then there came out an old lady, the 
pattern of neatness in attire and general 
appearance, and as upright and erect in 
her walk as a young girl; and the old 
lady walked briskly towards a house on 
whose door was to be read the name of 
Marshall on a brass plate. 

“Grandmother’s coming!”. cried a 
ringing child’s voice from a chair by the 
window, and eight little feet at once 
began scampering to meet the dear old — 
VISItOL: © 

Out they were on the doorsteps, hang- 
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ing to the old lady's arms and skirts; but 
she quietly motioned them back with her 
parasol, and said, 

“Gently! gently! Are your hands 
clean, that you come so close to me ?” 

Then certain black little fingers were 
hastily drawn back; only Cecilia, the 
eldest, begged Grandmamma to lean 


upon her arm, and let her take her in to 


mamma. 
Mamma was not very well, and was 
lying on the sofa in the pleasant green- 
curtained room. 
Then the little wild folks were obliged 


to retire into their own room, and to wait 


patiently till Grandmamma should come 


to them. Grandmamma did not keep 
them waiting long. But when she opened 


the door of the nursery, Willie had just 
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taken the picture-book away from little 
Lina, and the child was screaming pas- 
sionately, and trying to snatch it from 
him in her turn. | 

“Children, do not be quarrelsome,’ 
cried Grandmamma, whereupon Willie 
instantly gave up the book to his sister, 
and declared that he had only been in 
play. 
“ Children, should you like to go out 
for a walk with me? It is lovely weather 
to-day. 

“Yes, yes, we ll go out for a walk!” 
exclaimed the merry assembly. 

Only Cecilia, the eldest, said, 

“T will stay with poor sick mamma.” 

“But mamma says she only wants 
rest, and would rather that you should 
come with us.” 
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“In that case I shall be very glad to 
gO. 

And now the girls hurried hither and 
thither in quest of hats and cloaks, and 
to help one another in dressing, while 
Willie already stood impatiently turning 
his cap round and round in his hands. 

“Grandmother, have you anything in 
your bag to-day?” asked the spoiled little 
man, and he glanced curiously at Grand- 
mammas goodly leather reticule. 

“We shall see. I have always some- 
thing for those who behave well.” 

And now the little procession set forth. 
Willie gallantly gave his arm to Grand- 
mamma, and the four girls followed, two 
and two. 

Along the crowded street their pro- 
gress was slow. Every now and then 
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they were obliged to get out of the way 
of some foot-passenger, or to avoid a 
coach or waggon. At last they came to 
the town gate, and outside there were 
pretty gardens in front of the handsome 
houses, from amongst which a tree Just 
covered with fresh green leaves peered 
forth here and there, while hyacinths and 
lilies of the valley spread tragrance around. 
Grandmamma was a very good walker, 
and she proposed that they should walk 
along the high road, and then strike off 
into a path across the fields. | 
As they wandered along among the 
corn, which was now growing up, beau- 
tiful and green, in the furrows, the chil- 
dren stopped sometimes to admire one 
flower, and sometimes another. Cecilia 
gathered a little nosegay to carry home 
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Curtosities— Stones, flowers, and Insects. 
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to her mamma, Lina sang louder than 
the larks in the sky, and Jenny and little 
Anna toddled merrily after the others, 
while William looked round for curiosi- 
ties, in the way of stones and insects, for 
his cabinet at home. 

And now Grandmamma proposed that 
they should put up ata farm-house which 
stood close beside the road. The chil- 
dren gave an approving shout at this 
idea. Soon they were sitting in the pretty 
garden round a little table, on which stood — 
a refreshing luncheon of milk, eggs, and 
delicious country bread. Then the chil- 
dren were much amused at the proceed- 
ings of the chickens and ducks, which © 
came up to the table in the tamest way, 
with an eye to anything they could get 
in the way of scraps. ; 
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Meanwhile Grandmamma had pro- 
duced from her serviceable leather bag 
her work, and her white fingers moved — 
so busily about the embroidery that it 
was a pleasure to watch her. — 

When the sun stood high and shone 
hotly down, she warned the little com- 
pany that it was time to go home. The 
children were loth to leave the beautiful 
garden, but Grandmamma_ promised 
them ‘“‘a surprise’ on the way home. 

When they were once more in the 
fields, Grandmamma’s wonderful bag 
was produced once more, and from its 
depths a white paper parcel was drawn. 
forth, which, on being opened, proved to 
be full of delicious bonbons. Even 
Willie, who professed to look down upon 
“sweets” as only fit for babies, was not 
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above taking his share; and then they 
all came home, somewhat tired indeed, 
but thoroughly delighted with their expe- 
dition: and all thanked kind Grand- 
mamma heartily for the pleasant morn- 
~ ing’s walk. 
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MALEK SHAH. 


A PERSIAN STORY, 


fe was a Sultan of Persia cach 
Malek Shah. He wasa warlike Prince, 
and had for some time been engaged in 
a strife with the Greek Emperor Alexius, 
and the armies of the two Kings were 
encamped in the field, facing one another. 
One day Malek had been riding in the 
neighbourhood of the camp with a few 
followers, and led his horse to drink at a 
stream with precipitous banks, when sud- 
_ denly a troop of Greeks sprang forth out 
of an ambush, and pursued the Persians, 
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One of the fugitives escaped, but the rest 
were captured by the pursuing troop of 
Greeks. Malek Shah took care to tell 
his companions to treat him as one of 
themselves, that his rank might not be 
known to the enemy; and the man who 
escaped hastened to inform the King's 
Vizier, Nizam al Mulk, of the calamity. 

The Greeks did not know how im- 
portant a prisoner they had taken; and 
Nam al Mulk took good care that the 
bad news of the King’s capture was kept 
a secret from the whole camp. - He 
caused the King's tent to be guarded as 
usual, as if the King had been inside, 
and published abroad that the monarch, 
wearied with his ride, would not on that 
day undertake his usual inspection of 
the camp. Thereupon he immediately 
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proceeded to the camp of the Emperor 
Alexius, who, as has been related, lay 
encamped with his troops opposite the 
Persians, and announced that he had 
been sent by his master to try and put 
an end to their strife by a treaty. 

The Greek Emperor received the Vizier 
very graciously, expressed his pleasure at 
hearing that the noble Persian monarch 
was ready to negotiate, and to show how - 
much he desired to re-establish a good 
understanding between himself and the 
Persian Government, he told the Nizam 
he would give him up without ransom 
some prisoners who had just been brought 
into the Greek camp. 

Nizam al Mulk, on his part, expressed 
his gratitude for the friendly reception he 
had met with, and accepted the prisoners 
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who were thus offered him; but when 
they were paraded before him, he took 
care not to betray, by any sign of recog- 
nition or respect, what an important gift 
he was receiving. On the contrary, he 
looked at the released captives with an 
indifferent glance, and ordered them to 
return to their own camp, with an angry 
contemptuous air, as if they were people 
of no station, men whom it was hardly 
worth while to take captive. The Sultan 
Malek, who had at first been not a little 
surprised and alarmed at meeting his 
Vizier in the camp of the Greek Emperor, 
now understood Nizamal Mulk’sscheme, 
and maintained an appearance of such 
respectful humility, that he completely 
concealed his real position. Thus Nizam 
al Mulk received back his master with- 
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Sultan Malek. 
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out ransom, and rode away to his own 
camp rejoicing. When they were in 
safety, he begged pardon for his assumed — 
roughness of speech; whereupon the 
rescued Prince embraced him warmly, 
with many expresssions of thanks for his 
vigilance and zeal. 

Not long afterwards it happened that 
the Greek Emperor, who meanwhile had 
refused the terms of peace made by the 
Persian Sultan, fell into the hands of 
Malek Shah. On being brought into 
the Sultan's presence, he at once recog- 
nized his former captive; and when he 
was asked what he thought would be © 
done to him, he answered, boldly, 

“J donot conceal myself; thou know- 
est right well who I am. If thou art in- 
deed the noble Persian Sultan, of whom 
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have heard, thou wilt send me home 
without a ransom, as I sent thee. H 
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thou art a merchant, thou mayest sell 
me for money; if thou art a butcher, it 
is in thy power to put me to death,” 
Then Malek Shah answered, 
“Tf I did not seem to thee a King in 
the day I was thy captive, I will be a 
King to thee to-day. Therefore depart 


freely into thy camp; and we will renew 


the negotiations, that haply there may be 


peace concluded between us.” 

Thus did the Sultan Shah Malek 
show that he wasa generous Prince, and 
that he knew how to treat a worthy foe- 
man. | 


Wi a lilusan a 


pale and wealthy man, whose name 
was Benedictus, which means “ richly 
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blessed.” And he was rightly called by 
that name; for God had blessed him 
richly with good things, and all who 
knew him blessed him likewise; for he 
sought to do good to all men, to the 
stranger as to his neighbour, especially 
to the poor and needy. And this is 
what he did: ; | 
When he had passed a merry day 
with his friends, he went into his chamber, 
and thought, “ There are many who 
have not had such a day of rejoicing ; 
and what would it be to me if I had 


invited twice as many guests?” Sohe ~ 


laid as much money as his feast had cost 
him in a box, which he used to call the 
“good box.” Then, when he heard that 
there had been a fire in a neighbouring 
town or village, and that poor people had 
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lost their houses and goods, he would 
contribute liberally and cheerfully. And 
then he would look at his own house, 
and go into his chamber, and say, “Every- 
thing here is safe and unharmed,” and 
he would put a thankoffering into the 
“good box.” In the same way, when he 
heard of loss by hail-storms or by floods, 
or of any similar calamity, he put a gift 
into the “ good box.” And when costly 
wines and beautiful furniture were offered 
to him for sale, he would buy of them 
but moderately, to adorn his house and 
entertain his friends; but then he would 
go into his house, and say to himself, 
“Such and such things thou hast been 
enabled to buy, and to increase thy store,” 
and he put a gift into the “good box.” 
Then he freely used some of the costly 
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When the time came for him to die, 
the poor people wept and lamented, and 
the widows and orphans said, 

“Who will have pity upon us when 
Benedictus is gone from us? 5o long 
as he lived we never wanted a friend; 


but what will become of us now?” 


And he answered, 

“ A good housekeeper takes care that 
the children do not want, even when he 
is not at home. Therefore take the 
‘sood box,’ and all it contains. It 


belongs to the poor—to the widows and 


orphans; therefore distribute to those 
from it, and be careful to manage it 
well and wisely.” 
When he had said this, he died ; and 
it was done according to his wish. | 
And the “ good box” has existed for a 
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hundred years, to the comfort of the 


needy ; and the man’s memory is held 
in reverence to this day. 
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Minnie stood still, and looked a little 
ashamed of herself. 

“Yes, dear mother,” she said, “the 
truth is, I fell down, and I have made 
myself a little dirty, as you see. But 
please, mamma dear, put me on another 
frock, that I may go into the park to my 


companions. You cannot imagine what _ 


a capital game we are having together ; 
and, you see, I cant very well go on 
playing, such a figure as [ am now. 
But Minnies mamma drew the little 
girl quietly to her side, and made her 
stand by her while she said, gravely, 
“Certainly not, Minnie. You shall 
have no other frock on to-day ; for in an 
hour it would look just as the one you 
have on does now. You must go in 
now, and stay at home, my little careless 
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girl You are always wanting to be 
decked out, and yet you cannot manage 
to keep fit to be seen till the evening 
comes.” 

When Minnie saw that her mamma 
was seriously displeased, she made many 
promises, and protested so earnestly that 
she would be more careful, that her 
mother at length reversed the sentence 
she had pronounced, and Minnie sallied 
forth to join her companions, radiant in 
a clean pink dress and new shoes and 
stockings. 

But it turned out just as mamma had 
predicted. In an hour Minnie appeared 
at home, with the pink dress any colour 
but pink, and the white stockings deeply 
shaded with brown. She had been run- 


ning heedlessly, according to her usual. 
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custom, through pools and _ puddles, — 
through bush and briar, not thinking in 
the least how she splashed and tore her 
clothes in the process. 

“T must putastop to this, in one way 
or other,’ thought her mamma. 

A few days after this, Minnie’s birth- 
day came; and Minnie received as a 
present a beautiful velvet frock. She 
looked at it with rapture, and thanked 
her mamma for it over and over again. 

“Be sure you keep it carefully, my — 
child,” was her mother’s caution. “If 
you spoil it as soon as-you have spoilt 
your other clothes, you will have to wait 
a long time before you get such another. 
These pretty frocks are very expensive 
frocks, and ought to be taken care of.” 

“Oh! don’t be afraid, dear mamma,” 
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cried Minnie, confidently. “If I spoil 


as beautiful frock, I Il be content to 


wear cotton ones for the rest of my life. 
I promise you I'll take good care of it.” 

“Very well, my child,’ replied Minnie’s 
mamma, “I will take you at your word. 
If you break your promise, you shall 
have none but cotton frocks to wear, not 
your whole life long, but for a whole 
year. : 
~ “Y)on't be afraid, dear mother, don't 
_be afraid,’ cried Minnie, gaily, and she 
laughed at the threat, which she took for 
a joke. 

She put on her beautiful velvet dress, 
and went to see some of her companions, 
whom she was allowed, on this day, to 
invite to come and have tea with her in 
the evening. They all promised to come; 


\ 
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and each one admired the pretty velvet 
frock, to the great delight of Minnie, 
who came home very well satisfied with 
her frock, and with herself, and with the 
world in general. 
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In the afternoon, the little company 
arrived in due course. Minnie took her 
guests into the arbour, where the tea was 


already laid out for them. They enjoyed — 
their feast immensely ; and, when tea was 
done, they at last sallied forth from the 
arbour to play “ Puss in the corner” and 
“Hide and seek” in the fine large garden. 
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A merry party they were, but Minnie 


was the merriest of all. It was she who 


ran fastest, it was she who sang loudest, © 


and who seemed to enjoy herself most 


thoroughly. When they played “Catch 


me if you can,” she quite forgot that she — 


had on the costly velvet frock, and ran 
through the bushes like a little wild fawn. 
It was a wonder that she did not fall 


down or tear her beautiful frock into — 


holes against the bushes. When they 
began to play at “ Hide and seek,” she 
went on worse than ever. Never a 


thought did she bestow upon the neces- 


sity of choosing clean hiding-places; her 
only care was to ensconce herself where 
she would not be easily found. 

Now, there stood in the middle of the 
garden a little pigeon-house, the ascent 
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The Poultry- Yard. 


to which was by a ladder that stood in 
the poultry-yard. By chance it caught 
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Minnie’s eye, and in an instant she had 
determined to climb the ladder and to 
hide inside the pigeon-house. 

“ They'll have a famous search before 


they find me ¢here, she said to herself. © 


That she should completely spoil her 
dress if she climbed into the dark dirty 
hiding-place, she never stopped to think. 
Up the creaking ladder went Minnie; 
then she opened the little door, crept 
into the narrow hutch, into which she 
could just squeeze herself, and shutting 
the door behind her, said, with a laugh, 

“ Now seek; you wont find me ina 
hurry!” | 

In this she was right, as soon became 
apparent. For more than an hour her 
little friends were seeking her; they 
called her name, peered into every bush 
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that could afford a hiding-place, ran 
through the whole garden, and could 
not find her. Cowering in her sate 
hiding-place, Minnie laughed at the 
efforts of her playmates, and kept-up the 
jest until all further search for her had 
been given up as useless. When she at 
last heard her companions calling out 
that they gave it up, and would search 
no longer, she climbed quietly down from 
the pigeon-house to enjoy the triumph 
of her cunning. Like a ghost, ‘she ap- 
peared silently among her playmates ; 
and they certainly received her as if she 
had beena ghost. They all started back, 
with astonishment and fear in their coun- 
tenances. ) 

“Well, what is the matter with you?” 
asked Minnie, somewhat taken aback 
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at this strange behaviour. ‘ What are 
you all staring at ?” : 
“Why, Minnie, what ave you been 
about, to make yourself such a figure ?” 
the little girls cried at length. ‘ Well, 


when your mamma sees you in that 


state, she will be surprised! Whatever 


have you done to your beautiful velvet 
frock 2” | 
Minnie looked down at herself, and 
she saw that her frock was. covered all 
over with stains from the pigeon-house, 
and in a-moment she understood that 
the frock was completely spoiled, for 
these spots would certainly not come out. 
She stood like one thunderstruck. 
She thought of the promise she had 
given her mother that very morning, and 
knew not what to say. Bitterly did she 
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repent of her heedlessness, and _ bitter 
were the tears she shed over her ruined 
frock. The little maidens, her com- 
panions, came round and sought to 
console her. But she was inconsolable, 
and all the comforting words of the little 
girls were wasted upon Minnie. 

They were all in confusion, Minnie 
crying, and her friends consoling, when 
Minnies mamma, who had _ been sur- 
prised at the sudden quietness in the 
garden, came down to see what had 
stopped the glee of the little party. She 
found Minnie in tears, and the beautiful 
frock changed to something the very re- 
verse of beautiful. 3 

“T thought how it would be,” she said, 
quietly, “and have accordingly provided 
for what has happened. Go into the 
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house, Minnie,’ she continued to the 
sobbing little girl. “In your room you 
will find clean clothes. Put them on, 
and come out again immediately.” 

Minnie crept away, very much hum- 
bled, and it was a long, long time before 
she came out again. At last she appeared, 
with red eyes and dressed in a plain 
frock of grey cotton stuff. 

“That is the frock you will have to 
_ wear for a whole year,’ said her mamma, 
quietly and seriously. “A child who 
will not listen must be taught by other 
means, and I hope the cotton frock will 
remind you, every day what an untidy 
little girl you have been. I hope the 
punishment you will have to suffer will 
bring about a reform.” 

At this, Minnie burst into fresh weep- 


ry 
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Minnie reformed. 
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ing; and with her arms tightly clasped 
about her mother’s neck, begged to be 
forgiven once more. But the wise 
mother saw the necessity for a severe 
punishment; and in spite of tears and 
entreaties, Minnie had to submit to her 
fate. 

For a whole year she wore the cotton 
frock, until her birthday came round 
again. Then the punishment ceased. 
It had been a hard one, but it had worked 
a thorough cure. Minnie was now a 
tidy, neat little girl, and could rejoice 
with her mamma that the bad habit was 
overcome, : 
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PASSIONATE HARRY. 


ae the eldest of the Gay. As he was 

“the only boy,” many of his misdeeds 
were Oh lcsked: and his faults were often 
unnoticed. He was a good-natured, 
affectionate boy, but this indulgence 
made him obstinate and self-willed. He 
used to rule his young sisters like a 
general, and they always did what he 
_ told them; and this was just what spoiled 
him. 

One day he said to them, 

“We ll play at soldiers.” 

“Yes: soldiers! soldiers!” was the cry 
from all sides. 
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The sisters left their toys and gathered 
round the little commander. 


“We'll build. a fortress and te 


storm it, said Harry. 
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Playing at Soldiers. 


So they dragged up chairs, which they 
piled up, with all the planks and odd 
things they could get hold of. 

“The little ones must defend the for- 
tress, and we big ones will storm it,” cried 
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Harry. “When we have pulled down 
the wall we shall have conquered.” 
_ And then a terrible uproar’ began; 

Harry's voice sounded above all the rest. 
Bang! bang! bang! he shot at the for- 
tress. “Oh! oh! oh!” cried the chil- 
dren within as he pelted them. Then 
the old nurse Rosa came up, with pretty 
little baby Emily in her arms. 

“What a noise you are making,” she 
said. “ Wherever Harry is, everything is 
turned topsy turvy.” 

But nobody listened to old Rosa: 
the children went on shouting and romp- 
ing. At last, the second nurse,-a much 
younger woman, came in and remon- 
strated with the little rioters. 

“ Don't make such a disturbance,” she 
said; “there will be some accident, You 
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Nurse and Baby Emily. 


must play more quietly. Put those chairs 
apart directly, or I shall call your 


mamma. 
As this desire was not attended to in 


the least, old Rosa at last brought out 
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the rod from its place behind the looking- 
glass and shook it at Master Harry, who 
had just made his way into the fortress, 
and was brandishing a child’s chair high 
above his head. 

The little man raised his head angrily, 
and cried, 

“Do you mean to threaten me with 
the rod?” And, in a passion, he threw 
the chair at the frightened old woman. 

There was a scream of fright from all 
around, The children thought the chair 
had struck little Emily. | 

Fortunately, Rosa, though an old wo- 
man, was a very quick and determined 
one. She had hastily thrown herself in 
front of the child, who would have been 
struck by the chair; and thus she herself 
received the blow. A thin stream of blood 
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flowed from her head upon her withered 
cheeks. Harry stood pale and trembling, 
aghast at his own work, and the little 
girls began crying with fright. And now 
the children’s parents arid the other ser-_ 
vants came running up; and when they 
saw what Harry had done, he was shut — 
up in an empty room, where he had to 
stay in sad disgrace for three days, with 
nothing to eat and drink but bread and 
water. eos 
But he did not make a noise and fly 
into a passion at this. He sat quietly in 
the empty room with the tears running 
over his cheeks: for he seemed to have 
always before his eyes the bloodstained 
face of poor dear old Nurse, who had 
defended his little sister from his violence. 

When he was allowed to come out 
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again, the first thing he did was to go up 
to good old Rosa and throw his arms 
round her neck. ; ) 

« Pray torewe me, dear, Nurse, he 
said, ‘and I promise you I will never fly 
into a passion again. 
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Zelling about Grandmamma. 


GRANDMAMMA. 


ee . been sleeping fifteen years in the 
churchyard, and a great willow-tree grows 
beside the grave, and the ivy has turned 
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and wreathed itself all over the monu- 
ment that was raised to her memory. 
Whenever I go home, I pay a visit to 
her resting-place and strew some flowers 
over her grave, for she loved flowers. 
And I think of her very often, and then 
the days seem to come back to me when 
I played around her, a merry little 
child. ) 
She used to pay us a visit almost every 
day, for she only stayed at home when 
she felt unwell. On such days we used 
to go to her; and it was an especial 
delight to me to be allowed to visit her, 
and to read to her, or to listen to the 
stories she told. I used to go, carefully 
carrying the basket in which mamma had 
placed some delicacy for the old lady, 
At her friendly “Come in!” the door 
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used to be opened for me by her servant, 
an elderly and somewhat deformed wo- 
‘man, with a cheerful, friendly face, whom 
we called “ Francie.” 

Then I used to go in very quietly, for 
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I knew that dear Grandmamma was an 
invalid. There she sat in her green arm- 
chair by the window, by the row of 
flower-pots fragrant with roses and mig- 
nonette. I can fancy I still smell the 
sweet fragrance and see the dear old lady 
before me. | 

She used to wear a white lace cap, out 
of which her face with its bright black 
eyes glanced lovingly at me. Her knit- 
ting lay upon her lap, and on a little aa 
table before her rested a prayer-book, her — 
spectacle-case, a glass of water, and her 
little workbox. 

“Well, Lina, what’s the news with 
you? she would ask. 

“T am come to see how you are, and 
mamma and papa send their best love 
and this little present for you.” 
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“That is very good of them. I feel 
better again, but I should not like to go 
out yet.” 

“May I stay with you a little while, 
dear Grandmamma ?” 

“ Certainly, child. I have a good book 
yonder, out of which you may read to 
me. | | 

My eyes brightened with pleasure. 
I was very fond of reading aloud, and 
nobody listened to me more gladly and 
more attentively:than Grandmamma and 
Mrs. Francie. Both of them used play- 
fully to call me “the little Professor.” 

While I was reading aloud they both 
sat silently working. But when I left off, 
Grandmamma was sure to go to the pretty 
cabinet with alabaster pillars in the cor- 
ner, in which she kept various matters ; 
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and she would bring out an apple or a 
cake, or something of the kind, for her 
granddaughter. 

When Grandmamma took her nap, I 
would sit down on the window-seat and 
look at the dear old furniture. Grand- 
mamma had told me a long story about 
almost every piece of it. 

When Grandmamma woke up she 
was sure to praise me for my good beha- 
viour, and, at my request, would tell me 
something of her past life. She had © 
lived through good and through evil days. 
Once on a time she had been rich, but 
the war had brought her to poverty. 
And I used to like to hear about my 
fathers childhood and youthful days— 
how contented and industrious he had 
been, until he succeeded so far, as he 
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grew older, that he became able to pro- 
vide for his mother. 

While Grandmamma talked with me 
her hands were never idle. Before her 
- stood her open workbox, in which some 
pretty piece of embroidery, or some 
useful garment, was always to be found. 
Grandmamma was very, fond of working 
collars and cuffs, and all sorts of presents 
for us all; and never a birthday passed 
without being marked by one of these 
tokens of her affectionate remembrance. 
And greatly did we treasure all the pre- 
sents we received from her dear, clever 
hands. 

Dear, good Grandmamma! You have 
long been sleeping peacefully in your 
grave; but your mild spirit of love and 
resignation, of patience and piety, of 
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industry and order, still seems to reign 
among us. When I felt weary in the 
manifold duties and toils of the day, I 
used to glance up at the picture of your 
venerable face, over the sofa, and felt 
strengthened, as if your kind look had 
been still upon me; for surely your good 
example bore fruit long after in the hearts 
of your affectionate grandchildren, 
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Little Katte. 


THE DANGEROUS PLAY. 
THING: 


: oe, ¥A TIE was not yet four years old, 
2) but already she had a very sad 
Bult which almost entirely spoiled her, 
and caused her friends to be glad when 
she was away. Katie would fly into a 
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passion on the slightest occasion, and 
sometimes without any occasion at all. 

Once she was sitting at the table with — 
Caroline, the nursemaid, who had Katie's 
little sister Eva in her arms. Caroline 
was humming a song and shaking the 
bells of the silver coral, at which little 
Baby Eva was snatching. 

Katie had been playing for a little 
while with her doil; but presently she 
saw a knife, and began to amuse herself 
by scratching figures on the table with 
the point. At first Caroline did not 
notice her, but presently she noticed what 
Katie was about, and cried out, | 

“Put the knife down: it’s not a toy.” 

But Katie chose to go on playing 
with the knife, and pretend she did not 
hear what the nurse said. 
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“ Give up the knife immediately,” said 
_ Caroline; “you might cut yourself with 
it, and you are spoiling the table.” | 

Still the naughty little girl would not 
obey. 

_ At last Caroline declared she would 
- go and tell Katie's mamma, unless the 
knife were laid down at once. 

This threat had some effect. But, 
instead of laying the knife quietly down 
on the table, the passionate little girl 
threw it with such force across to the 
nursemaid that it struck the little baby 
on the chin, and made a cut in the soft 
white flesh. 

“You naughty child! you might have — 
killed your little sister,” cried the nurse, 
in alarm; and in her fright she seized 


Katie by the arm and shook her. Then 
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Poor Baby! 


she ran and brought a basin of water and 
a sponge, and began wiping away the 
blood carefully that trickled from the cut. 
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Katie sat still, pale and motionless, 
thoroughly frightened at what she had 
done. She looked at the blood as it 
trickled down, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Poor little Eva screamed loudly from 
pain and fright; but at last she was 
pacified, and the blood ceased to flow. 
Then Katie came humbly and abashed 
to the nurse, and said, 

“Pray, dear Caroline, do not tell papa 
and mamma; I will be sure never to do 
it again.” 

“ Indeed, your papa and mamma shall 
know of it, Miss Katie,” replied the 
nurse; “and for your punishment you 
shall have to tell your mamma yourself. 
Children must not kecp things secret 
from their parents; and, besides, your 
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mamma will be sure to notice Eva’s cut 
chin directly she sees it.” 

As Caroline had said, so it happened. 
So soon as mamma came home, she came 
up into the nursery to see her two dear 
children, and with alarm she noticed 
Eva's cut chin. | 

Then Katie ran into her arms, and 
with many tears confessed what she had 
done. | 

“Oh, dear, dear mamma!” she cried, 
“pray do not be angry. I did not mean 
to do it, and I will never do such a thing 
aoain 7G | 

As Katie was evidently truly sorry for 
her fault, her kind mamma pardoned her; 
but whenever she seemed inclined to fly 
into a passion, Nurse pointed to the 
scar on Eva’s chin, to remind her of what 
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she had done by. giving way to temper. 
Katie, who was asensible child, saw that 
this was just, and in time she cured her- 


self of her great fault. 
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SOT far from the hove in which 
#8) = Adolphus lived was a high rock 
| at rose steep and lofty from the midst 
of a wood; and on this rock stood an | 
old ruined tower, weather-beaten and 
crumbling away, and threatening every 
day to fall bodily to the ground. 
Adolphus had heard from his play- 
fellows that there were owls and other 
birds of prey in this tower, and that it 
was not at all difficult to catch an owl for 
any one who had courage to climb into 
the tower. From the moment when 
Adolphus received this news he thought 
of nothing but the owls. Even at night 
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the owls would not let him rest; for he 
dreamt of them, and in his dreams even 
caught one. When he woke after such 
an imaginary feat, he always felt very 
much out of humour, for in his sleep he 
had rejoiced greatly over his capture. 
One day he could no longer control 
his wish to possess a bird of this kind, 
and he ran off to his father and cried, 
“ Father, dear, do let me go to the old 
tower in the wood © 
“What do you want to do there?’ 
asked his father. 
' * k want to catch an owl, dear father, 
replied Adolphus, with eager eyes. — 
“J cannot give you the permission you 
ask for, my son,’ said his father. “On 
the contrary, I strictly forbid you to go 


near that tower; for it might fall in at 
19 
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any moment, and bury you under the 
ruins. So think no more of your owl.’ 

Adolphus went away very ill pleased, 
but he could not help thinking about his 
owl. | 

That same afternoon his father drove 
out. Hardly was he gone when Adol- 
phus seized his cap and ran for his friend 
Gustavus, and both of them set off at 
the top of their speed towards the for- 
bidden tower. Like monkeys the bold 
‘oys clambered about upon the crum- 
bling walls, and Adolphus even mounted 
to the very summit of the tower; but 
they did not find an owl. Adolphus 
was already thinking of coming down to 
the ground from his lofty position, when 
suddenly there was a rustling in a hole 
close before his face; a couple of fiery 
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red eyes stared at him for a moment, and 
an owl flew screeching out of the hole, 
so close to him that it touched his hair 
in passing. Adolphus was so startled 
that he made a false step: he clutched at 
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a stone to save himself from falling, but 
it broke loose from the wall in his hand, 


and, with a cry of alarm, he fell from the 


tower to the ground. 

By great good fortune, he was not 
killed on the spot, but he had sprained 
his foot badly. In great pain, he limped 
home, and was obliged to go to bed at 
once. | | 
When his father came home in the 
evening, and heard what had happened, 
he went to Adolphus’s room, carrying 
with him an owl that he had bought. 

“Look!” said he; “I brought home 
this handsome owl for you, because you 
wished to have one. But you shall not 
have it now, because you have been dis- 
obedient and heedless.” Ss - | 


When he had said this, Adolphus's 
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father opened the window and let the 
owl fly away. 

Poor Adolphus hid his face on the 
pillow and cried with vexation. It 
seemed very sad to be lying there with a 
foot that burned with pain every time he 
attempted to move it, and to know that 
but for his own folly he would have had 
an owl, without running any risk at all. 
But he said not a word, for he knew that 
he had deserved his punishment. 


THE REAPERS, 


2 Ea fa was a pity that Julius Arm- 

ae strong was such a disagreeable — 
He did not seem to care about 
doing anything, but went about the 
house all day long, grumbling, and scold- 
ing, and finding fault ; and consequently 
no one was glad to see him, but, on the ~ 
contrary, every one rejoiced when he took 
his discontented face out of the room; 
for he worried every one he saw, with his 
grumbling. He was an only child, and — 
his parents gave him plenty of toys 

and picture-books ; but he scarcely took 
the trouble to look at these pretty things, 
His tutor was always trying to make 
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him occupy himself, but Julius could not 
bear work of any kind. He always 
learnt his lessons with the worst pos- 
sible grace; and when once these were 
over, there was no getting him to do. 
anything else. The foolish little lad 
used to say, “ My father 1s rich, and our 
servants say I shall not have to work 
when I grow up, for I shall have plenty 
of money. And so he learnt hardly 
anything, and did nothing at all, and was 
discontented and unhappy. 

One day his tutor said to him, 

“Come with me, Julius; we will take 
a walk together.” 

Julius took his cap in a sleepy way, 
and went out into the country with his. 
tutor. : 

It was the time of the harvest. The 
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scythes, others binding the sheaves and 
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setting them up on end, while others. 
again, followed with great wooden rakes, — 


to collect the numerous stalks that lay 
about the fields. In some parts, where 


the sheaves had already been carried 


away, young children were allowed to 
glean; and some of these little people 
had collected quite a bundle of corn that 
would otherwise have been wasted, but 
which now would come in very oppor- 
tunely to make many a loaf, or a pudding, 
for the winter. 


Presently it was noon. ‘Then all the ~ 
busy reapers left off working for awhile, _ 


and came and sat down under the shadow 
of a hedge. Baskets and bags, and cer- 
tain littlke wooden kegs of beer were 
brought out, and the whole company 
began to eat their frugal dinner with an 
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air of great enjoyment. Then some of 
the older men brought out pipes, which 
they began to smoke as they rested under 
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the hedge. Some of the women and 
girls took out their knitting, and chatted 
merrily among themselves ; while others, 
tired with the morning’s work, lay down 
for a short nap in the shade _ before 
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encountering the fatigues of the after- 
noon. All looked happy and contented. 
Julius looked at them in astonishment, 
and then said, half speaking to himself, 
_“T wonder how these poor people can 
be so merry. They have no money at ~ 
all, and have to live on the coarsest food 
and live in miserable huts; and I, who 
am so rich, never feel so merry as they. 
“ T will tell you the reason of that, dear 
Julius,” said his tutor, gravely. “ These 
people are poor, but they are hardworking 
and industrious, and after labour rest is 
sweet. When they have done their duty 
through the day, they feel contented and 
at peace with themselves when evening 
comes. Do your duty as they do theirs, 
and you will be as merry as they are.” 
Julius was silent and thoughtful all 
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the way home. Next morning, when his — 
short tasks were done, he began to work 
diligently in the garden. Then he 
brought out one of his picture-books. It 
was full of stories of animals and their 
habits, and he was quite astonished to 
find how interesting the stories were, 
when he began to read them. Delighted 
to see that his words of the day before 
had not been thrown away, his tutor put 
by the book he himself was reading, to 
explain to Julius many things about the 
habits of animals, which were new and 
interesting to the boy; and, wonderful to 
relate, the hours which had hung so 
heavily on the hands of Julius the lazy 
seemed to fly like minutes for Julius the 
industrious. In the evening he felt quite 
brisk and happy, though he was some- 
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Pe ee ee 
what fatigued with his work; and he 
rejoiced to think how many things, even © | 
in this one day, he had learnt, of which 
he had no idea when he got up in the 
morning. | : | 

“T think you are right,” he said to his 
tutor: “after labour rest is sweet. — 

“Dear boy,’ returned the wise tutor, 
“ ol] in this world, the rich as well as the 
poor, have lessons to learn and duties to 
perform; and only when they have done 
their duty, and earned the enjoyments of 
life, can they find pleasure in those enjoy- 
ments and be happy.” 

Julius persevered in the good resolu- 
tions he had made, and in time became 
a good, useful, and happy man. 
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THE SNOW-MAN. 


Wid @LBERT and Theodore, two brisk 
BEG red-cheeked boys, were one 
i standing at the window, looking 
out into the street. The sky looked 
quite grey, and was covered with dark 
clouds. Scattered flakes of snow fell 
slowly down upon the ground. Out of 
doors it was very cold: the ground was 
frozen, and ponds and streams were 
covered with tce. 

“T say, Albert,” said Theodore, in a 
discontented tone, “our play will be 
stopped for to-day, I can see that very 
well. The sky is getting darker and 


darker, and now the snow is beginning 
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to come down so fast that we certainly — 
shall not be able to go out of the house. 
It might just as well have snowed another 
day; now we shall have to stand here, 
and that will be very dreary work.” 

Albert answered quietly, 

“Have patience, my good _ brother, 
perhaps things will turn out better than 
you imagine. If we cant play out of 
doors, there’s nothing to prevent our 
amusing ourselves in this room. Come, 
we ll shoot at a target, or look at our 
picture-books.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Theodore, 
crossly,./ Pray let mevatone. i lcand 
play out of doors, I don't care to play at 
all} 

Albert tried in vain to put his cross 
brother in a good humour. At last he 
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left him alone, and sat down at the table, 
where he took up a book and began to 
read. | 

Meanwhile it snowed faster and faster. 


ea The snow fell in thick flakes from the 


air, and covered the ground with a white 
mantle. The morning passed away, and 
dinner-time came. When the boys were 
called to table, Albert had prepared his 
work for the following day, and the time 
seemed to have flown like a single mo- 
ment. But Theodore was still grumbling, 
and had found a morning intolerably 
long. 

In the afternoon the sky cleared up, 
the weather became fine, and the boys 
wanted to go out. , 

“Stop,” cried their papa, “have you 
_ prepared your lessons for to- BOLO 
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Theodore blushed, while Albert 
brought his school-books. | 

“You may go out, said his papa to 
Albert; “but Theodore must stay at 
home and work.” 

Albert ran off merrily. He soon 
collected a few of his companions, and 


they employed themselves in building up © 


a famous snow-man. The youngsters 
shouted, jumped about, and had a merry 
afternoon; but poor Theodore sighed 
as he sat at the window with his book in 
his hand and watched the merry game. 

“Ah!” he thought, “if I had only 
been good-tempered and industrious like 
Albert, I might be as merry as they are 


now. In future I will manage things 


better.” 


AUWANVS LEE L THE 
TRUTH. 


deal TT LE ELIZA went across to 
O&SY Fred, her neighbour and play- 
low, and asked him to go out for a 
walk with her in the len It had 
frozen hard the night before; but now 
the sun was shining so bright that Fred 
did not care for the cold, but put on his 
cap and his overcoat, and declared him- 
self ready.to go. 

“Take care and keep away from the 
pond, children,” Fred’s mother called 
after them. “Don’t go too near it, and 
whatever you do, don’t go on the ice.” 

‘The children promised to remember 
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what they were told. But when they 
got down into the garden they saw the ~ 


pond quite covered with a coat of ice. It 
was as bright and polished as a looking- 
glass, and shone beautifully in the sun. 

“T say, Lizzie,” cried Fred, “I’m go- 
ing on the ice; do you come with me. 
Look how smooth it is; and it’s quite 
firm, too. Let us go and have a slide 
on it.” : 

But Eliza refused. | 

“No, no,’ said she, “your mother for- 
bade it, and we have promised that we 


would not go on the pond. It would be 


very wrong of us if we were to go after 
allie 

But Fred kept on worrying, and at 
last persuaded Eliza to try the ice with 
her foot, to see if it would bear. That 
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was very wrong; for when children have 
taken the first step in disobedience, they 
generally do not stop there, but take the 
second. Such was the case in this in- 
stance. The ice was so tempting and 
smooth, that they forgot all about their 
promise, and ventured upon it. Fora 
little while they amused themselves to 
their hearts’ content; but suddenly the 
thin crust gave way with a crack, and in 
a moment the two children had broken 
through, and were up to their knees in 
water. Oh! how frightened they were, 
and what a difficult mattter it was to get 
to the bank again. Of course they made 
the best of their way home. 

First they went to Fred’s mother, who 
said, | 

“ T hope you have not been on the ice.” 
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“Oh, no, mother,” answered Fred: 
and off he ran, lest his mother should see 
his wet trousers and boots, and guess 
what he had been about. | 

Eliza said nothing, but she turned 
very red, and felt ashamed of herself. She 
ran home to her mother, honestly con- 
fessed her fault, and on her promise never 
to repeat it, was forgiven. Her mother 
made her take off her wet clothes at once, 


and put her into a warm bed, that she — 


might not suffer from the chill she had 
had; for the little girl looked blue with 


cold. The next morning she got up as 


well as ‘ever, and was soon running 


merrily about the house. 

It fared very differently with Fred, who 
had managed to cover his fault with a lie. 
He contrived to keep out of the way all 
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the evening, so that his wet clothes might 
not be noticed. But he felt very unwell. 
His head ached and throbbed, and every 
‘now and then a cold shiver seemed to 
pass quite through him. Next morning 
he had pains all over him from cold, and 
could not get out of his bed. He had to 
lie there for some weeks, and take bitter 
medicine; and even after he was able to 
- get up, he felt weak and poorly for many 
days. ; 

But one good thing came of it all: 
Fred had time to think of his fault and 
its consequences as he lay on his weary 
bed; and he prayed to be forgiven for 
his sin, and made a good resolution to 
speak the truth for the future. Let us 
hope he has kept it. | 


fie Ene 


(( Gia EN I was a little vin we had a 
es ‘sometimes about witches, some- 
times about magicians, and at others of 
goblins and robbers. We were very fond 
of listening to these terrible tales, though 
they made us tremble all over, and at 
night we were so frightened that we 
could not go to sleep. 

When the twilight came, Nurse would 
take her seat by Pattie, the work-girl, a 
quiet little body, who used to mend all 
that we children tore; and plenty of work 
we gave her to do, you may be sure. 
Then we children used to come flocking 


we Story, 


A Fires 
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up out of every corner, and the shivering 
began. We listened with bated breath 
to the wonderful stories, and did not dare 
so much as look round. 

“Have you heard the latest news, 


Patty ?” asked Joanna, the nurse, one. 


evening. 

“ And what is the latest news?” asked 
batty. 

“Why, there was a young man in 
Nottingham who had caused his parents 
great trouble and sorrow by his bad con- 
duct, for he would do no work at all. At 
last he went off for a soldier, and his 
regiment was ordered away to India; _ 
and very glad they all were to get rid of 
him, for he kept them in a continual state 
of worry. Now, he had only been gone 
a few months when one dark night the 
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parents, who were sitting by the fireside, 
just as we are now” (here we all shud- 
dered), “heard three distinct taps at the — 
door. The father went and opened it, 
but nothing was to be seen. Presently - 
the taps were repeated, over and over 
again, and then the door opened slowly, 
and in walked a tall white figure——’ 

“Dressed in a white sheet, with a 
scooped turnip for a head, and a lighted — 
rushlight inside it, interrupted Brother 
Jack, the eldest and decidedly the most 
sensible among us; for he utterly dis- 
believed all Nurse's ghost stories, and 
would laugh and turn them into fun, while 
we sat in silent horror. 

“Master Jack! Master Jack! you 
laugh at everything,” said old Nurse, © 
testily ; “but you are only a child, after 
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all, and you ‘Il know better when you get 
older and more steady. Say what you 
like, but I know what I know, and I 
have seen what I have seen.” 

“There 1s one thing you have not 
seen, Nurse, that I should like you to 
see,’ said a grave voice, and our mother, 


who had come into the room unperceived — 


by any of us, came quietly forward : “you 
evidently don't see how these poor chil- 


dren are trembling with fear, and what 
harm you are doing them with your 


ridiculous ghost stories.’ 


“Oh, mamma, dear!” cried the little © 


girls, who now came clustering round 
their mother, and clinging to her skirts, 
“ mayn't we have the candles lit >—we ’re 
so frightened !” 


“There we have it,” said the mother, 
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in a tone of vexation: “these foolish 
stories make the children timid and fill 
them with fancies. Dear children, Nurse 
has told you stories about ghosts and all 
such folly ; but you will believe me when 
I tell you there are no such things, and 
that it is people's own foolish fears and 
fancies that make them imagine they see 
such things. Fear can make a monster 
out of a gate, or a haystack, or a wind- 
mill. The coward fancies he has seen 
something terrible in one of these, and 
runs home with a marvellous tale, to 
frighten other people as foolish as him- 
self, and then there’s a ghost story. Good 
and courageous people, on the other 
hand, go boldly up to anything that 
startles them, and it generally turns out 
to be a common and harmless thing.” 


A Moonlight Nigit. 


That very evening we children were 
destined to see a spectre in the nursery, 
which cured us once and for all of our 
fear of ghosts. It was moonlight; Bro- 


ther Jack had had a long whispered 
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conversation with the cook. When we 
were going up to bed, and Nurse was 
walking in front, with the candle to light 
us up, suddenly she gave a scream, and 
dropped the candle, and tumbled down 
into an arm-chair, screaming out, | 

“There we have it now! There's 
the ghost !” 

And sure enough we saw a thin white 
figure, standing erect and motionless by 
Nurse’s bed. We were all turning round 
to rush downstairs again, when Brother 
Jack burst into a great fit of laughter, 
and called out, 

“You know what mamma said: let’s 
go up to the ghost and have a look at 
him. 

He himself led the way, and, lo! he 


pulled down a long sheet from a long 
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broomstick, across which another shorter 
one had been fastened, to look like arms. 
The sheet had been gathered into a 
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bunch at the top for the head, and covered 
with one of Nurse’s own white nightcaps. 
And this last trick of Master Jack’s made 
her more angry than even our laughing, 
for the more she scolded the more he 
laughed. — | 

“T can do better than Nursie, you see, 
boys and girls,” said Jack. “She can 
only tell you about ghosts, but I can show 
you one. And then he burst out laugh- 
ing afresh. 

But now mamma came up to hear 
what all the noise was about. When 
she heard the story and saw the ghost 
she could not help laughing; but she 
told William he must not play any more 
such tricks, and that though she did not 
approve of ghost stories, she did not like 
practical jokes, which were bad for the 
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same reason as ghost stories: namely, 
because they practised on people’s fears. 


And she told us all to go to bed, and 


make no more noise. 
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